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THE JOURNAL OF JOHN BOARDMAN! 


An Overland Journey 
: From 
Kansas to Oregon 

in 1843? 


“Left The Shawnee Mission® for California, Monday, May 
29th, 1843, 3 p. m. First day five miles. Good luck. 

“Tuesday, wagons* mired. My mule laid down and got his 
load off and in a short time ran away and broke his crupper. 
Soon got loose again, but no damage; did not appear to like 
packing. 

“Arrived at Caw River,® Saturday, June 3d, without other 
occurrence of importance. Passed Caw on a raft, half canoe and 
half raft. This night it rained in torrents, and covered some of 
us with driftwood and leaves. 

Monday, 5th, fell in with four wagons and 90 head loose 
cattle,* bound for Oregon. 

Tuesday, 6th, got on well. In p. m. met about 100 Caw In- 
dians who had been hunting buffalo, and had a battle also with 
the Sous and Shians. Had numerous banners, and we halted 
and gave them some flour and tobacco. Rained hard all night; 
all wet. : 
Wednesday, 7th, a late start; traveled six miles to a creek 
which was too high to ford. Rain all night; no sleep. 


1John Boardman was born October 1, 1824, at Casnovia, New York, and 
was thus about 19 years of age when this journal was written. He established 
himself on a farm near Makawao, Island of Maui, and shipped hay and grain 
to San Francisco in 1849, and for some years thereafter. He died in 1883, 
and this journal went to his grand-daughter, Mrs. W. B. Dods, now of Salt 
Lake City, who has kindly authorized its publication in the Utah Historical 
Quarterly. ' : 
2To gain a little perspective: The first Oregon missionaries, Jason and 
Daniel Lee, with seventy men, journeyed to the Northwest in 1834; and’ the 
Rev. Samuel Parker and party went in 1835, accompanied part way by Dr. 
Marcus Whitman. In 1836 Dr. Whitman, Dr. H. H. Spaulding, and their 
wives, made the overland journey with a wagon. Dr. Wm. H, Gray and 
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Thursday, 8th, laying by for high water. Rain all night ; 
wet as usual; little sleep. | 

Friday, 9th, laying by, still; a canoe built to go and see 
where the Oregon Company 1s. 

Saturday, 10th, still laying by for high water; this day plea- 
sant. Now we are drying out our clothing. 

Sunday, 11th, water still high, but falling. Pleasant. 

Monday, 12th, made a raft of logs, and crossed; got over at 
11 at night. 

Tuesday 13th, traveled 12 miles to a creek too high to ford. 
Rain all night. 

Wednesday, 14th, rain; built 2 canoes to cross, and part got 
over. Rain all night. 

Thursday, 15th, all got across Blue without accident. Yes- 
terday 3 of Chiles’ mules ran away. Some wagons here loaded 
with buffalo robes from Laramie Fort. 

Friday, 16th, rain. and cloudy; road very heavy; teams 
stalled. 

Saturday, 17th, rain and cloudy; road very bad; teams stall- 
ing often; made a fair travel. 

Sunday, 18th, road very bad; cloudy; many sloughs; built one 
bridge. 

Monday, 19th, Pleasant; road better; some bad sloughs; 
teams stalled. 

Tuesday, 20th. Made an early start and traveled fast over 
a good road. Crossed one creek where the Oregon Company 
camped. Pleasant. P. M. Crossed a large plain which appeared 
like an ocean; no timber as far as the eye could reach. Came on 
the fresh track of the Oregon Company after the rain; saw 3 
antelope and camped on Big Blue. 25 miles. 

Wednesday, 21st. Pleasant. -Up Blue on a first rate road, 
and at a rapid rate; 25 or 28 miles; rain at night. 


party went~in 1838, Thomas J. Farnum in 1839, Dr. Elijah White and Me- 
dorem Crawford in 1842, and other parties at other dates, making the average 
annual emigration to both Oregon and California probably less than a hundred 
persons. 

In the winter of 1842-3, Dr. Whitman made his celebrated trip, largely on 
horseback, from Oregon to Washington, D. C., via northeastern Utah; and 
is credited with stimulating Oregon emigration considerably, the emigrants 
that year (of 1843) numbering about a thousand, mostly families. There- 
after the yearly cavalcade increased steadily to about 4,500 in 1847, according 
to historians. John Boardman, the journalist under consideration, was thus 
caught in the vanguard of this great exodus, though he was not a part of the 
Oregon missionary group. 

A note about the Oregon emigration is given on page 121 of Volume XX, 
Publications of the Nebraska State Historical Society, as follows: “The St. 
Louis Daily Missouri Republican, May 27, 1843. The Liberty, Clay County 
_ Banner, says: We are informed that the expedition to Oregon now ren- 
dezvoused at Westport, in Jackson county, will take up its line of march on 
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_ Thursday, 22d. Cloudy and Pleasant. Up Blue, rapidly, 
it being cold enough for an overcoat. Camped on Blue. 


Friday, 23d, left the head of Blue for the Platte River. 
Passed over a fine, level country; soil sandy and destitute of 
timber. This morning six Pawnee Indians visited our camp. 
Traded. Traded a little buffalo meat and left for home. Nooned 
without wood or water. Arrived at Platte at dark. The water 
so high we could get no timber; then started up the river and 
camped at 10 at night, without wood or water; country perfectly 
level. Soil sandy and no timber this side of the river. 


Saturday, 24th, started at light and traveled 4 hours to get 
timber enough to cook breakfast. Pleasant. Country destitute 
of timber. Rather sandy; some salt; good grass; level; some 
swamps and sloughs. 


Sunday, 25th, still on Platte; country much the same; camp- 
ed at sun set. 

Monday, 26th, Pleasant. Chiles shot an antelope. Came 
on the fresh track of the Oregon Company, 4 days ahead. This 
night the first cooking done with buffalo manure. 

Tuesday, 27th, saw the first buffalo; one killed by Chiles; 
very poor and tough. Cloudy. 

Wednesday, 28th. .Road sandy and dry. Pleasant. Fine 
camp at night; but oh, the mosquitoes! 

Thursday, 29th. Pleasant. Road good. Traveled near the 
bluffs. Gained one day on the Oregon Company, and camped 
at the forks of the Platte. Received a note from Doctor Whit- 
man.° 
Friday, 30th. -Pleasant. Expected to réach the crossing 
this morning, and every one looking from each bluff they came to 
expecting to see the desired place, but night came and no cross- 
ing. Rain at night. 
the 20th of this month. The company consists of some four or five hundred 
emigrants—some with their families. They will probably have, out one hun- 
dred and fifty wagons, drawn by oxen, together with horses for nearly every 
individual, and some milch cows. They will, we suppose, take as much pro- 
vision with them as they can conveniently carry, together with a few of the 
necessary implements of husbandry. There are in the expedition a number 
of citizens of inestimable value to any community—men of fine intelligence 
and vigorous and intrepid character ; admirably calculated to lay the firm foun- 
dation of a future Empire.” 

8S, N. Carvalho, in his Incidents Of Travel and Adventure In The Far 
West with Col. Fremont’s Last Expedition, etc., mentions the Shawnee Mis- 
sion, in the following connection: : . ; 

“As soon as our luggage was landed (at Kansas City, Sept. 14, 1853,) it, 
together with the rest of the material was transported by wagons to camp near 
Westport, a few miles in the interior. * ae trial start was made, and the 
cavalcade started in excellent order and spirits, and we camped at the Metho- 
dist Mission, about six miles from Westport. We remained at the Methodist 


~ 
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Saturday, July 1st. Pleasant. Road good. Cool. Camped 
within 3 miles ofthe hind Oregon Company. 

Sunday, July 2d. Traveled 15 miles to the foremost com- 
pany ; they were crossing the river in skin boats. 

Monday, July 3d. Pleasant. Most of the Company across. 

Tuesday, July 4th. Pleasant. ‘Waded and swam the river 
and joined Houk to go on by wagon. 

Wednesday, 5th. Pleasant. Very hot; 98 in the shade. Laid 
by, making preparations for a start. 

Thursday, 6th. Pleasant. Made a start:and traveled about 
3 miles from the South Fork; rain at night. 

Friday, 7th. Cloudy. Arrived at the North Fork of Platte 
and camped about 5 miles above where we came to the river. 
Sandy country. Rain at night. 

Saturday, 8th. Made a good day’s travel up the river, and 
left all the Oregon Company behind, that did not join us. Cloudy. 


Sunday, 9th. Cloudy and cold. Crossed the first creek of 
good water that has been seen since we came to the Platte. At 
half-past ten.came in sight of the Chimney. Many picturesque 
bluffs. Crossed a small creek this p. m. 

Monday, 10th. Cloudy. Went to the Chimney.*® A splendid 
sight; '150 feet, say, to where the chimney commences from the 
base.. Saw some,mountain sheep. Traveled through a long 
valley and camped at 10 at night. Some of the teams gave out. 
Killed 2 buffalo. Rain storm at dark. 


Tuesday, llth. Clear and cold. After getting some of the 
buffalo meat, made a late start. Crossed three small creeks. A 
little timber. 


» Wednesday, 12th, Pleasant. Passed an old trading fort." 
Thursday, 13th. A hailstorm that drove our mules away. 


Mission until the next day, when we proceeded to the Shawnee Mission, a 
few miles farther, and camped for the night.” 

W.. J. Ghent, in The Road to Oregon, gleans from a pamphlet by Mrs. 
Edith Connelley Ross entitled The Old Shawnee Mission, 1928, the following: 

The Shawnee Mission was established near the present town of Turner, 
by the Rev. Thomas Johnson, a Methodist, in 1830, but was moved to ‘its 
present location, near Westport, Mo., in 1838, and was housed in a massive 
two-and-one-half story brick and wood dormitory and hostelry. It continued to 
be known as the Shawnee Mission, though technically designated The Shaw- 
nee Indian Manual Labor School, where Indian boys were taught to become 
farmers, blacksmiths, brick and stone masons and carpenters and Indian girls 
to become spinners, weavers, cooks and seamstresses. 


*In 1830 several wagons were used by trappers between St. Louis and the 
South Pass country, and in 1832 Captain B. L. E. Bonneville forced a train 
of wagons over the mountains to the Green River country. Dr. Whitman 
got to Boise with the first wagon in 1835, though not'on all four wheels. 
Other wagons were used on the Oregon Trail later, three reaching Walla 
Walla in 1840; but the greatest wheeled train came in 1843, when no less 
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Arrived at Laramie Fort?” at 10 a. m., and part crossed at night. 
Sunk one wagon and then stopped for the night. 
_ Friday, 14th. All crossed. At night, went to Fort Platte 
(sic) to a dance, where some of the company got gay. Pleasant. 
Saturday, 15th. Pleasant, and warm. Still laying by. The 
Oregon (company) of Captain Martin'* crossed the river last 
night. A dance at the Fort. 


Sunday, July 16th. Pleasant. A few of the Company stop 


here to return to the States, and some to go to Taos (N. M.). 
After trying for one week in vain to catch my, mule, we drove 
him into a pen here and caught him with a rope. Left the fort 
and camped at a spring. 10 miles. 

Monday, 17th. Pleasant. Saw a few Indians at the fort; 
well dressed; some of them just returned from a fight with the 
Caws. Traveling along the Black Hills. Nooned at Sand Creek. 
Camped on the North Fork of The Platte. Country very broken 
and sandy. Grass good on the river. 

Tuesday, 18th. Pleasant. Nooned on the Platte. Went 
through hills and camped on the Platte. Plenty of wood for 
fuel, and have had, most of the time to cook with since we left 
the South Fork.’ 1 

Wednesday, 19th. -Pleasant. We are now past all the dog 
towns. We saw plenty on the South Platte. The road bad; 
most rough and broken we have had since we started. Some of 
the hills have a little yellow, pine, and in the streams a little 
cottonwood. Good grass on most of the bottoms. Nooned ona 
creek of clear water. Camped on a creek red butte. 

Thursday, 20th. Pleasant. Road very bad; rocky, &c. 
Crossed 3 creeks, and nooned on a creek where Applegate’s 
Company had buried a boy that got killed by a wagon. We met 
Vasquez’s'* men going to Laramie for goods. Left the main 


/ 
than 150 wagons set out for Oregon, and many of them reached that desti- 


nation after great hardship. 


5The Caw, or Kaw, or Kansas River. 

6Dr. Whitman writes that there were “694 oxen and 773 loose cattle” in 
the caravan, but that he regretted there were no sheep, which were most 
needed for permanent settlers in Oregon, as quoted in Myron Eels’ Marcus 
Whitman. , 

7Captain Fremont mentions Chiles (Childs) in his Report of The Ex- 
ploring Expedition to The Rocky Mountains in the year 1842, and to Oregon 
and North California in the years 1843-44, page 106: 

“Resuming our journey on the 31st (of May, 1843,) after the delay of a 
day to complete our equipment and furnish ourselves with some of the com- 
forts of civilized life, we encamped’ in the evening at Elm Grove (on the 
Santa Fe Trail, 30 miles west of Westport), in company with several emi- 
grant wagons, constituting a party which was proceeding to Upper California, 
under the direction of Mr. J. B. Childs, of Missouri (Joseph B. Chiles). 


The wagons were variously freighted with goods, furniture, and farming | 
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Company and traveled 5 miles to a creek, and camped. 

Friday, July 21st. Pleasant. Road more sandy. Plenty of 
water. Came to Platte at 11 a. m. Camped on the Platte near 
Applegate’s Company, and sent 5 men ahead to secure a boat 
to cross the river in. 

Saturday, (22d). Pleasant. Passed the Oregon company, 
going to cross below us. Camped where Sublette crossed, and 
found no boat. 

Sunday, 23d. Pleasant. Crossed the river by boating. One 
wagon upset. Camped as soon as across. 

Monday, July 24th. Cloudy and some rain. Nooned at a 
small creek after a long half-day’s travel. Camped after dark, 
with no wood. Killed one buffalo. Road very bad. Commenced 
packing. 

Tuesday, 25th. Pleasant. Road some better. A fine land- 
scape. Nooned at Willow Spring, where Stewart’s Company® 
made meat; fine water. After dinner started on a buffalo hunt. 
Killed two at evening, and struck our camp after dark at a small 
run. Came across three men who had been hunting. 

Wednesday, 26th. Eat a little roasted meat; (no wood), 
‘and started for the buffalo that we had heard about camp all 
night. Killed 15; all cows but 2, and very fat; packed what we 
could on our animals, say half of what was killed, and started 
for camp over the roughest of all countries. After dark we came 
to Martin’s Company, and camped. Pleasant. 

Thursday, July 27th. Pleasant. Started for our Company 
at night, and reached them at Independence Rock'® on Sweet- 
water. After partaking of a pot of glorious buffalo soup, cut our 
meat to dry and ‘then started out to take a view of the scenery, 
and climbed Independence Rock. It is long and oval, and ap- 
pears as if cemented together with cast iron. From this rock 
is one of the widlest views of nature. On one side is an extended 


utensils, containing among other things an entire set of machinery for a mill, 
which Mr. Childs designed erecting on the waters of the Sacramento empty- 
ing into the Bay of San Francisco.” 

®Dr. Marcus Whitman, Oregon Missionary though not acting as guide, 
rendered valuable service as guide and advisor, and especially as physician 
for the two main trains bound for Oregon. His generalship was of incalcu- 
lable value in crossing streams, passing canyons, and keeping the trains mov- 
ing. He seemed to realize, as did few others, that Oregon could not be set- 
tled by emigrants via the overland route until wagons began making the en- 
tire Journey without great hindrances. Wagons had reached Walla Walla, 
but this was the first general train, and it had become a passion with him to 
see it on to Oregon. Hence he. is found in constant communication with all 
parts of the train, either in person or by letters; and in the case herein men- 
tioned, keeping in touch with others not directly of the Oregon companies. 

?°Chimney Rock was a landmark for emigrants. Captain Howard Stans- 
bury, in his Report of the Exploration and Survey of the Valley of The 
Great Salt Lake, in 1849-50, says in part: “It is the opinion of Mr. Bridger 
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plain with a small stream meandering through it; while in view, 
at 3 encampments, consisting of 120 wagons, with their 700 or 
800 animals feeding, and in the distance the wild buffalo feeding 
at their leisure. On the other hand, some of the wildest, rugged 
rocky mountains, thrown into all shapes and forms that the im- 
agination can picture. All barren, except a few small pines 
scattered here and there to vary the scene. 

Friday, July 28th. Rain till near night.. Traveled 6 miles 
and camped. Owens‘ went hunting. Dried our meat by fire. 

Saturday 29th. Pleasant. Most of the camp gone hunting, 
and I am drying meat and sunning my clothes. Both the Com- 
panies have split and formed three or four out of the two. Chiles, 
Owens and (party) came in from a 2-day hunt without any meat. 

Sunday, July 30th. Pleasant. Stood guard all day. Laying 
by to hunt. Houk and others went hunting. 

Monday, 31st. Pleasant. 8 miles and camped. Some of the 
hunters came in; no buffalo. Mountains on each side of us. 13 
miles from Willow Spring to Independence Rock, on Sweet- 
water. 

Tuesday, August Ist. Pleasant till evening, when a shower. 
12 miles this day. First saw the snow capped mountains. Vas- 
quez’ Company came up. Chiles’ men killed some buffalo. 

Wednesday, 2d. Pleasant. Houk came in this morning 
with some buffalo meat after 3 days’ hunt, and killed one grizzly 
bear; but the meat spoiled before he got in. Left Sweetwater 
to go through a gap for buffalo; camped near the mountains. 

Thursday, 3d. Pleasant. Started hunting with Seminoe, 
without coat or blanket. Killed two cows (poor). Camped on 
a creek, and had a cold night of sleep. 


(James Bridger, Trapper, Frontiersman, Scout and Guide) that it (the 
Chimney) was reduced to its present height (35 to 40 feet) by lightning, or 
some other sudden catastrophe, as he found it broken on his return from one 
of his trips to St. Louis, though he had passed it uninjured on his way 
down.” 

11This was evidently Robidoux’ Fort mentioned by Richard F. Burton, 
page 93, City Of The Saints, and established by Antoine Robidoux, who also 
operated Fort Uinta, northeastern Utah, in pre-Mormon days. : 

12Fort Laramie was an Indian trading post, and an important emigrant 
way station, .established in 1834 by William L! Sublette and Robert Campbell, 
fur traders, and part owners of The American Fur Company. Captain Fre- 
mont writes in part as follows: (July 15, 1842). “Issuing from: the river 
hills (in sight of Laramie’s fork), we came first in view of Fort Platte, a 
post belonging to Messrs. Sybille, Adams & Co., situated immediately in the 
point of land at the junction of Laramie with the Platte. Like the post we 
had visited on the south fork, it was built of earth, and still unfinished, being 
enclosed with walls ‘(or other houses) on three of the sides, and open on the 
fourth to the river. A few hundred yards brought us in view of the post of 
the American Fur Company, called Fort John, or Laramie. This was a ise 
post, having more the air of military construction than the fort at the mout 
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Friday, August 4th. Pleasant. Started again, and our 
Company divided; traveled over all kinds of mountains, stones, 
and rocks. Killed one cow and hit two others; took the meat 
on our animals, and after a hard ride of 15 or 20 miles, camped 
on Sweetwater. Heard one clap of thunder (the day clear) that 
sounded like a cannon. Some of the Company came around to 
see if we were not Indians. 

Saturday, August 5th. Pleasant. The Company came up 
and camped for the day. 

Sunday, August 6th. Pleasant till evening when” a hail- 
storm. Camped on Sweetwater for the last time. 

Monday 7th. Cloudy. Came up with all the Oregon Com- 
pany. Foster and Little came up; supposed to have been lost 
or killed by’ the Indians; been gone 7 days, and lost horse and 
mule. Nooned on the summit.1® Among the Rocky Mountains, 
where the waters to the Pacific (sic). (See August 22d). 

Tuesday, 8th. Cold, cloudy and rainy. Made a long day’s 
travel to Little Sandy. (Stream). 

Wednesday, 9th. Pleasant. Nooned on a creek with no 
grass, after a long drive. Went 8 miles and camped on good 
grass. Applegate’s Company came up. On sandy road, good 
and level. 

Thursday, 10th. Pleasant. 10 miles. We crossed Green 
River. Country sand and sage, and has been since we left 
Laramie. ; 

Friday, August 11th. Cloudy and cold. Road hilly and 
sandy. Made 20 miles and camped on Ham’s Fork. 

_ Saturday, August 12th. Pleasant this morning. Ice half- 
inch thick. Crossed Black’s Fork, and passed Solomon’s 
Temple ;*° a singular mound of clay and stone of the shape of a 


of the river. It is on the left bank, on a rising ground some twenty-five feet 
above the water; and its lofty walls, whitewashed and picketed, with the 
large bastions at the angles, gave it quite an imposing appearance in the un- 
certain light of evening.” 

I walked up to visit our friends at the fort, which is a quadrangular 
structure, built of clay, after the fashion of the Mexicans, who are gene- 
erally employed in building them. The walls are about fifteen feet high, 
surmounted with a wooden palisade, and form a portion of ranges of houses, 
which entirely surround a yard of about one hundred and thirty feet square. 
ae apartment has its door and window, all, of course, opening‘on the in- 

__ It is hard] necessary to say, that the object of the establishment is trade 
- with the neighl oring tribes, who, in the course of the year, generally make 

two or three visits to the fort. In addition to this, traders with a small out- 
fit are constantly kept amongst them. The articles of trade consist, on the 
one side, almost entirely of buffalo robes; and, on the other, of blankets, 
- calicoes, guns, powder, and lead, with such cheap ornaments as glass beads, 
looking glasses, rings, vermillion for painting, tobacco, and principally of 


spirits, brought into the country ’in the form of alcohol, and diluted with 
water before sold. * * *” 
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large temple, and decorated with all kinds of images; gods and 
goddesses, everything that has ever been the subject of the 
sculptor; all kinds of animals and creeping things, and every- 
thing that art has manufactured or brought into notice. A mag- 
nificent and striking sight. Camped on Blacks Fork. 

Sunday, August 13th. Pleasant. Arrived at Bridger and 
Vasquez’s fort,’? expecting to stay 10 or 15 days to make meat, 


, but what our disappointment to learn that the Sioux and Chey- 


ennes had been here, run off all the buffalo, killed 3 Snake In- 
dians, and stolen 60 horses. 

Monday, August 14th. Pleasant. Lying by at the fort. All 
the companies came up. Many do not know where to go. 

Tuesday, 15th. Lying by. Pleasant. Walker* is to pilot 
Chiles to the Point of the Mountains, in California. Hughes 
has gone on. 

Wednesday, August 16th. Lying by. Dennet started on. 

Thursday, August 17th. Pleasant, I have been sick for 3 
or 4 days, and eat nothing. Started for Bear River to get meat. 
Road bad. 

Friday, 18th. Pleasant. Road good. Not as much sage. 
Camped at sunset on Bear River. 

Saturday, 19th. Pleasant. Looking for another place to 
camp, as the Indian horses had eaten all the grass. Went to the 
other branch, 2 miles, and camped. 

Sunday 20th. Pleasant. All gone hunting. This morning 
I ate the first bear meat; good and fat. I have been washing 
and drying my clothes. Also cleaning my gun. I shall try to 
catch a trout before night, and eat it for my friend C. 

Monday, August 21st. Pleasant. The hunters came in 
with little or no game. Started out again on a 4 or 5 day’s hunt. 


18Captain William Martin was at the head of the emigrants having no 
loose cattle and who had separated from the others because they objected to 
doing guard duty over the cattle. Captain Jesse Applegate was leader of 
the emigrants, with loose cattle, popularly referred to as the Cow Column. 

14. ouis Vasquez was associated with James Bridger in the establishment 
of Fort Bridger; some building was done on the trading post early in 1842, 
but the first merchandise stock was taken out in the summer of 1843. 

15“P. G, Stewart was one of the immigration of 1843, a jeweler, of fair 
education, a calm, dispassionate and thoughtful man, deliberate, and careful ~ 
of the interests of the independent and energetic pioneers who made broad 
the road to Oregon with laden wagons and lowing herds.”—Bancroft, History 
of Oregon. It appears that Stewart was captain of a third contingent, pos- 
sibly to effect an equal division of responsibility. See Boardman’s entry for 
‘Thursday, July 27th, also Saturday, July 29th. 

16 * we * encamped one mile below Rock Independence.” Writes Cap- 
tain Fremont in his report of 1842, under date of August Ist. He continues: 
“This is an isolated granite rock, about six hundred and fifty yards long and 
forty in height. Except in a depression of the summit, where a little soil 


supports a scanty growth of shrubs, with a solitary dwarf pine, it is entirely 
i] 
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Some are fearful we shall not get meat to take us through this 
winter. 

Tuesday, 22d. Pleasant. Camp nearly deserted. All (the 
few left) are anxious to have the hunters come in loaded that 
we may soon leave these snow-covered mountains. Our hunt- 
ers are after elk and deer, there being no buffalo west of the 
Rocky Mountains, having been killed or driven off, as 6 years 
since they were plenty, to which these skull and bones bear wit- 
ness.22. On the very height of the pass of the Rocky Mountains 
one would imagine himself on an extended plain, with mountains 
on either side and a level country in front of him, and in view of 
some days’ journey, and no mountains one does not know when 
he crosses the mountains. Tis a wide valley, 10 to 20 miles, 
quite level. No climbing steep mountains as is supposed. No 
such Rocky Mountains since we crossed the divide as we had 
betore: 

Wednesday, August 23d. Pleasant. Lying by for meat. 
An Indian came to camp and says plenty: of Indians will soon 
come to trade. e 

Thursday, 24th. Still lying by; no hunters yet returned. 

Friday 25th. Pleasant, after a very cold night. Some In- 
dians came to camp to trade off horses for guns. A few bought. 
Williams came in after a 3 days’ hunt with one antelope, and at 
night the dogs stole it. All are tired of staying here, and many 
are dissatisfied with their style of living: (dry meat and coffee) 
and talk of trying some other way of going to Fort Hall. 

Saturday, 26th. Pleasant. The hunters came in with 300 
(Ibs.) dried elk meat. We took a good supper from it and tied 
the balance in a blanket and covered it up with our packs, but 
what was our surprise when awaking in the morning to find 


bare. Everywhere within six or eight feet of the ground, where the surface 
is sufficiently smooth, and in some places sixty or eighty feet above, the rock 
is inscribed with the names of travelers. Many a name famous in the history 
of this country, and some well known to science, are to be found mixed 
among those of the traders and of travelers for pleasure and curiosity, and of 
missionaries among the savages: Some of these have been washed away by 
the rain, but the greater number are still very legible.’ ‘The Great Record 
of the Desert” as Father De Smet called it, located on the Sweet Water river, 


in south-central Wyoming, is to be preserved by The Historical Landmark 
Commission of Wyoming. 


“Thomas Owens died January 23, 1873, at Piety Hill in California. He 
was born in Tazewell county, Virginia, January 12, 1808. He settled first in 
Oregon near Astoria, where he remained ten years when he removed to Rose-- 
burg. His age was 65.’—Bancroft, History of Oregon. 

18South Pass, though the crest of the continent, between seven and eight 
thousand feet above sea level, is at the top of a gradual ascent and descent 
yeni Sweet Water to Pacific Springs whose waters flow in opposite di- 


Church Butte ha§ inspired many a traveler to try his skill at description, 
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Ao the Indian dogs, d— them, had eaten nearly the whole of 
it. 

Sunday, 27th. Cloudy. Preparing for a start tomorrow. 
Rice and Williams killed two deers. Ayers has gone to the 
Indian village to hunt his horse that ran away. 

Monday, 28th. Cold and rainy. This day big with events. 
Mr. (M.?) Ayers’ daughter left him for beating her and is going 
to California with Mr. Martin. Ayers also put Foster out of his 
wagon, as he says, for trading away his ammunition to the In- 
dians. Made a start down Bear River at 10 a.m. After going 
5 miles one of Chiles’ wagons broke a hound and we camped 
for the night to repair it. 

Tuesday, 29th. Cold and rainy. This day completes three 
months since we started on our journey. A good day’s travel. 
No game, but two geese; some treat. 

Wednesday, August 30th. Cold and rainy. 34 day’s travel. 

Thursday, 3lst. Cloudy. Met a trapper with horses who 
went back and camped with us. Walker, Houk and others went 
ahead to trade with the Indians, and Houk and Williams will 
then go to Fort Hall. Rain all night. 

Friday, September Ist. Rain. At a short distance the 
mountains covered with snow. Started at.ll a.m. Cold and 
cloudy, % day, good travel, and came into the Oregon Com- 
pany’s trail. Camped on Bear River. 

Saturday, September 2d. After a severe frost, a pleasant 
day. Made a good days’ travel down Bear River. 

Sunday, 3d. Clear; cold,night.. The valley of Bear River 
appears good land but destitute of timber; from 1 to 3 miles 
wide. Saw some blackbirds today, which appears like home. 
Plenty of trout in the river, also ducks and geese, and many 
antelope on the hills, but hard to get a shot at. 


even to this day, since the automobile highway is against its westerly end 
affording an excellent general view. 

20This is the second earliest known reference to Fort Bridger. The first 
is as follows, from Joseph Williams’ “Narrative of a Tour From The State 
Of Indiana To The Oregon Territory in The Years 1841-2:” (1842) “July 3d 
(?) Reached Bridgér’s Fort. Company had left for the United States about 
thirty days before, and we saw nothing there but three little, starved dogs. 
We saw the grave of an Indian woman, who had been killed by the Shiennes. 
From here we could see the mountain tops spotted with snow.” 

Bridger had gone to St. Louis for blacksmithing and other supplies for 
his newly established trading post, which was formally opened sometime in 
the summer of 1843. 

_ 21This was Joseph R. Walker. Captain Fremont, on pages 154-5 of his 
report, under date of September 9th, 1843, mentions “Mr. Joseph Walker, an 
old hunter. * * * It may be well to recall to your mind that Mr. Walker 
was associated with Captain Bonneville in his expedition to the Rocky Moun- 
tains; and.has since that time remained in the country, generally residing in 
some one of the Snake villages when not engaged in one of his numerous 
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Monday, 4th. Pleasant. Crossed a high mountain and 
nooned on Bear River. Camped near the mountains on a cold 
stream of water. 

Tuesday, 5th. Rain and cold. Laid by this day to make 
tar. Smith caught plenty of fish. Martin killed two bears. | 

Wednesday, 6th. Started at 10.. Made a good travel, and 
camped near Bear River. Cold! Cold! Rain and hail in abund- 
ance. After we started, met many Indians with banners, shields, 
&c. 

Thursday, 7th. Pleasant. At noon in a cedar grove, came 
to the famous Soda Spring. The water boils up in numerous 
places, and has no visible outlet. The water much superior to 
that manufactured in the States; it is very pleasant and I took 
my fill. The stones show volcanic action has taken place; re- 
semble pumice stones, except heavier. The country for miles is 
full of fissures, very deep, where the rock are rent and thrown 
into many shapes. Forty rods from the soda Spring, immedi- 
ately on Bear River, is a hot spring; it rumbles, roars, and gushes 
up water, much like in appearance, the puff of a high pressure’ 
steamboat.** The water tastes much of copper. Traveled till 
10 at night to find water, and made a poor camp. 

Friday, September 8th. Made a late start, and at noon 
came to a creek where many Indians were camped, but could 
trade but little with them. Some got good ropes for 2 fish 
hooks; a poor day’s travel. 

Saturday, September 9th. Pleasant. Expect Walker to 
come up today. Made a poor half-day’s travel, and camped for 
fear'we could not get water if we went on. 

Sunday, 10th. Pleasant. Started over the hills and at noon 
came in sight of a large valley or plain which was Snake River 


trapping expeditions, in which he is celebrated as one of the best and bravest 
leaders who have ever been in the country.” 


*2August 30, 1843, when on Bear River near Cache Valley, Captain Fre- 
mont writes: “A number of Indians came immediately over to visit us, and 
several men were sent to the village with goods, tobacco, knives, cloth, ver- 
milion and the usual trinkets, to exchange for provisions. But they had no 
game of any kind; and it was difficult to obtain any roots, from them, as 
they were miserably poor, and had but little to spare from their winter stock 
of provisions. Several of the Indians drew aside their blankets, showing me 
their lean and bony figures; and I would not any longer tempt them with a 
display of our merchandise to part with their wretched. subsistence, when 
they gave as a reason that it would expose them to temporary starvation. A 
great portion of the region, inhabited by this nation formerly abounded in 
game; the buffalo ranging about in herds,:as we had found them on the 
eastern waters, and the plains dotted with scattered bands of antelope; but 
' so rapidly have they disappeared, within a few years, that now, as we jour- 
eyed along, an occasional buffalo skull and a few wild antelope were all 
ee ane of the abundance which had covered the country with animal 
ife.’ 


ee ee 
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Valley. Nooned at a Spring. At the distance of 70 miles 3 
mountains can be seen, appearing to rise out of the plain like 
sugar loafs. Made 8 miles. 

Monday, 11th. Cold; rain, hail, &c. Left the Company, 
started for Fort Hall where we arrived 1 hour by sun.** Fort 
Hall is situated in a large plain on Snake River; & built of 
squaw cakes of mud baked in the sun; it is inferior to Fort 
Laramie. Plenty of timber, water and grass. 

Tuesday, September 12th. Chiles’ team came up, and few 
can imagine the disappointment when they learned there was 
neither meat, flour nor rice to be had. Nothing but sugar and 
coffee at 50 cents per pint; rice worth 35 cents per pound where 
they have it, flour 25 cents per pint, though dry goods are cheap- 
er than at any other of the posts, Laramie; calico worth $1.00 
yard; shirting $1.00, tobacco $1.00 to $2.00; liquor $32 per gallon. 
They have cattle here but will not sell, and Walker will not 
start with the wagons till he has meat. Fremont has sent in 
from the Salt Lake for provisions; is eating horse meat.”® Chiles 
talks of leaving his wagons, and packing through to California. 
Others talk of taking the cattle by force and driving them off, 
rather than start from here and eat horse meat. Cloudy. 

Wednesday, September 13th. Pleasant. Fitzpatrick** is to 
be here today. All are in a quandary to know how they are 
going to California. No arrangements yet made to get meat. 

Thursday, September 14th. Pleasant. Chiles bought 4 beef 
cattle at a high price, and will start tomorrow. Houk and Mr. 
Ayers left yesterday for Oregon. 

Friday 15th. After waiting till near night, expecting every 
moment to move, we left, and made 3 miles and camped. 

Saturday 16th. Pleasant. Chiles appears to prefer having 
those go through with (him?) to California, who have not trav- 


23Steamboat Spring, so called by numerous travelers, without knowing it 
had already been so named, was gushing about three feet high at that time, 
emitting a sickening gas at the same time; but in recent times it has not 
been so energetic; and only a few years ago was submerged by the Soda 
Reservoir. 

24Fort Hall, an Indian trading post, was established by Nathaniel J. 


Wyeth in 1834, but was later taken over by the Hudson’s Bay Company, It 
- stood northwest of Pocatello, and according to Edgar M. Ledyard, editor of 


Loomis’ Journal of 1840, the site may be reached from Blackfoot via_ the 


‘new Tilden bridge, keeping along the left bank of the American River. This 


is not the present Fort Hall Indian Reservation. 

25Under date of September 3, 1843, Captain Fremont, who was then at 
the mouth of Bear River, near Great Salt Lake, writes: “The next morning, 
while we were preparing to start, Carson rode into the camp with flour and 
a few other articles of light provision, sufficient for two or three days—a 
scanty but very acceptable supply. Mr. Fitzpatrick had_not yet arrived and 
provisions were very scarce, and difficult to be had at Fort Hall, which had 
been entirely exhausted by the necessities of the emigrants. 
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eled with him, than to have Smith and myself, thinking we could 
go with the wagons, so that we would pay some of the pilotage, 
in consequence of which we parted with and bade farewell to 
our companions, those who had encountered with us, all the 
troubles, trials and difficulties of the route, and started for Ore- 
gon, not having sufficient provisions to go the long way with 
the wagons. 9 of us in Company, expecting to overtake Houk 
in two or three days. Traveled down Snake River, and crossed 
Portneuf. Little grass, bottoms narrow; plenty sage, poor soil. 
Camped on a small creek. Wind_high. 25 miles, 

Sunday, September 17th. Pleasant. Met Houk and Ayers 
hunting cows. Chiles started this morning, and overtook us. 
Road hilly. Sage and dust. Nooned on the cage (7). Made a 
late start and traveled over a country of sand and rocks to a 
spring, 16 miles, and arrived at camp 9 p.m. Good grass at the 
spring; also good at the Cage. 30 miles. 

Monday, 18th. Pleasant. Made a late start, and camped 
on the river, 10 miles from spring. Little grass. 

Tuesday, 19th September. Snow. Started this morning 
expecting to make 22 miles to Goose Creek before we could get 
a place to camp. Soon it began to snow and continued all day, 
and rained all night. We were agreeably disappointed to find 


- ourselves on the river in 10 miles travel, and found plenty of 


willow for fire. Little grass. 

Wednesday, 20th. Cold, cloudy and some rain; left at 12 
for Goose Creek. Good camp. Little water. ‘ Country sand, 
rock and sage. 20 miles. 

Thursday, September 21st. Cloudy. A good (saw) (sic) 
to camp on Rock Creek. Missed our way by following Chiles, 
and traveled 8 miles through the sage. Nooned with no grass. 
3 miles farther and camped in a little rocky cranny, or Rock 
Creek. 23 miles. ; 

Friday, 22d. Rain. Lying by. Houk and Mr. Ayres 
came in nearly starved, having eaten only twice in six days. 

Saturday 23d. Cloudy. Traveled to fall river, 20 miles, and 
nooned, and then to the head of Salmon falls, and camped with- 


‘out grass. Bought some dried salmon of the Indians, and I eat 


part of one for C. Passed many beautiful springs on the river, 
falling from the rocks. 24 miles. 

Sunday, 24th September. Pleasant. Made good headway 
and camped at dark. Sage. 30 miles. How seldom as this 


2st was on July 23rd that Fremont had divided his party near St. 
Vrain’s Fort (northern Colorado), and while personally seeking a passage 
of the canyons of the Cache a la Poudre river, with a small party, sent 
Thomas Fitzpatrick with the pack train by way of the Laramie Plains (Wyo- 


ming) iwith directions to meet the exploring party at, Fort Hall some weeks 


later, which was done. 
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evening comes around do I think of the happy hours I have 
(had?) on this day with those I love, and whose memory I hold 
most dear. And why—, the only, and good reason is—a person 
is thinking of the tedious and tiresome journey—of his animals 
(as all depends on them), whether they may not be stolen or get 
away, perhaps turn their packs and lose part of the things, or 
break something; and when near camping time, he is all anxiety 
to get good grass, wood and water. As soon as camp is struck, 
then get wood, make fire, cook and eat, then mend pants, mocca- 
sins, pack-saddles, cruppers, lash-rope, girths, &c, or alter his 
packs, as one too heavy and hurts the mule’s back. Then comes 
making bed, and by that time, one only thinks of enjoying re- 
pose, and so sweet and undisturbed that he cannot even dream 
of his native land or those he loves. 

Monday, September 25th. Pleasant. Rain at night. Smith 
has gone back to hunt his mule that he left or lost. We at- 
tempted to cross Snake River, and after crossing 2 branches, 
found the last one so deep that our packs would get wet. So 
returned and go down on the south side. Bad road. Sage and 
sand. Plenty of dirty Indians (Snakes). 18 miles. 

Tuesday, 26th. Cold &c. Traveled well. Nooned on a creek. 
Camped.on the river. Poor Prigg attempted to ride qa mule 
down the mountain for some water; the saddle slipped over 
(the) mule’s head and down the mountain at a furious rate rolled 
poor Prigg. A runaway. 28 miles. 

Wednesday, September 27th. Cloudy. Smith came. Found 
his mule. Country very poor and rough. Nooned with little 
grass. Williams.had a horse give out and left him. Traveled 
over rocks &c till 2 hours after dark, and camped without water. 
A fallin a mudhole. Mules ran off with packs; too dark to find 
them. Rain at night. 

Thursday, 28th. Rainy. Nooned with little grass. Made, 
say 20 miles, and camped at a small river. Grass so, so. Indians 
eating mule. Sage and poor land. 

Friday, 29th. Pleasant. Made a good day’s travel. A run 
after mules. Crossed a creek near night. Country not quite as 
hilly. A little more grass. Camped on river. 25 miles. 

Saturday, September 30th. Warm and Pleasant. Land poor; 
little grass. Crossed a small river and arrived opposite Fort 
Boise at 12 (13 miles), which is on the right of the river going 
down. All felt elated when they came in sight of the Fort, sup- 
posing they would get plenty of provisions; but how soon were 
all hopes dampened when we learned the Oregon company had 
bought all that could be spared, and many of the company al- 
most starved or suffering for want of provisions. No flour, 
meat, rice or sugar; but one beef to sell, and that for a horse. 
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Fort Boise is built of mud and situated in a valley near the 
mouth of 2 rivers. Has a little timber 1 or 2 miles off, and good 
grass up Boise River. : 

Sunday, October Ist. Pleasant and warm. Lying by at the 
Fort in hopes of getting beef. Some have talked of little else 
than getting something to eat, and getting where it was plenty, 
declaring they would be satisfied to live at home—Missouri, 
Illionis, or almost any place, so they could get enough to eat. 
So far we have got nothing. Tallow 33c per pound, none. Salt 
—50c; coffee 50c; sugar 50c per pint; none of either. , 

Monday, October 2d. Warm and Pleasant. The Company 
got a beef at 7c, and divided equally to those going to Cali- 
fornia, and half rations to Rice, Winter & Johnson going to Ore- 
gon. Smith and me wanted none. Chiles was very anxious for 
us to go through with him now, after ascertaining that we would 
not go with the wagons; but as none of them knew the route, 
and there being no game on the route, we thought it advisable 
to go through to Oregon. 

Tuesday, October 3d. Pleasant. Parted with our friends 
going to California,?* and‘started on our journey. Camped on 
Malheur River. Sage; broken country; bottom 1 mile wide. 
Redding of N. O.’ One of the California Company. 

’ Wednesday, 4th. Cloudy (north). Nooned at a spring and 
camped on Snake River. Plenty grass. Less sage, and more 
_ bunch grass; country quite broken and poor. 

Thursday, October 5th: Cloudy. Route up Burnt River 
(N. W.). Very rough and mountainous. Plenty grass. Little 
sage. Camped at the forks. Some quaking aspens in the dis- 
tance. Some cedar. 

Friday, October 6th. Cloudy (N. W.). Road much better 
than yesterday, but still hilly. A poor day’s journey. Camped 
at the head of Burnt. Last night Rice lost a horse; supposed 
the Indians stole it. 


Saturday, 7th. Pleasant. Road good. <A fine view of the 
rocky peaks of the mountainous country. Some very good soil; 
some gravel and sand; plenty of grass; noon at a spring, head of 
Powder River, and camped on Powder. Saw two elk in the 
bottom, the first game since we left Fort Hall. Bottom 2 to 4 
miles wide. Timber on hills; pine. (N. W. ly 20) | 

Sunday, October 8th, Warm and pleasant. Most of the 
road good. Some rock and bad hills, going into Grand Round 
(Ronde). A fine view fromthe mountains of Grand Ronde 


_ *7Captain Walker thus guides the J. B. Chiles party toward California 
diagonally across southeastern Oregon, and through the Klamath country, 
_ instead of the more direct route by way of the Humboldt basin across Nevada, 

from Bear River or Fort Hall as the subsequent’ emigration traveled. ‘ 


f 
, 
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prairie, 6 miles across. Surrounded by mountains. Soil rich. 23 
miles. N. W. 

Monday, 9th. Pleasant. After leaving camp, took the 
wrong trail, and followed awhile, and after quarreling a long 
time about the route, returned to the wagon road. Climbed a 
mountain and camped on a creek. Made 8 miles. Road bad and 
. stony. Plenty of pine timber to cook with, the first since leav- 
ing Fort Hall. Found an Indian here whose wife was sick. 
Gave her some medicine. West. 

Tuesday, 10th. Pleasant. Climbed a large’ mountain and 
traveled over hills, 20 miles to Grande Ronde_-river (he spells it 
round). Road through pine timber and very stony. Passed 3 
wagons who had camped 2 nights without water; no water for 
20 miles. W. by N. 

Wednesday, October 11th. Pleasant.. Made an early start; 
soon emerged from the timber, and a splendid view burst upon 
‘our sight. At our feet was a beautiful, fertile valley of great ex- 
tent and hundreds and thousands of Indian horses grazing, and 
in the distance 2 or 3 snow-capped mountains, one of them, 
Mount Hood. After a descent of 2% or 3 miles we came to the 
creek and camped to wait for Winter, who had gone back to 
hunt a mule. 13 mi. N. W. 

Thursday, 12th. Pleasant. Traveling on the fine land of 
the Walla Walla valley. Good grass. A little quaking aspen on 
the creeks, and pine on the mountains. 8 miles, came to a dry 
creek, then down 6 miles. Up hill and to the valley 10 miles 
and camped 5 miles from Doct. Whitman’s. Enjoyed the luxury 
- of eating some potatoes, bought of the Indians, for the first time 
since leaving the States. N. E. 

Friday, October 13th. Pleasant. Arrived at Doct. Whit- 
man’s after crossing 4 creeks, at 10 a. m.** Many of the emi- 
grants here, and a few gone on. Most of them are about ex- 
changing their cattle at the fort for cattle at Vancouver, and 
building canoes to go down the river (Columbia) to Wilam- 
_mette. Some have already built canoes; others have gone down 
to Perkins Mission, and intend leaving their cattle till spring, 
and go down themselves this winter. Little provisions at Whit- 
mans. Some corn at $1.00; potatoes 40c, beef 6c. Left Mr. 
Dwight here, who, had traveled with us from Fort Boise. Struck 


28This was Fort Walla Walla, later the Waiilatpu Indian Mission. Cap- = 
_tain Fremont arrived there on October 23, 1843. “In six miles we crossed 
a principal fork, below which the scattered water of the river was gathered 
into one channel; and passing on the way several unfinished houses, and some 
cleared patches, where corn and potatoes were cultivated, we reached, in 
about eight miles farther, the missionary establishment of Dr. Whitman, 
which consisted at this time, of one adobe house—i. e. built of unburnt bricks, 


as in Mexico.” 
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our camp on a creek 4 miles from the Doctor’s. Some of the 
packers had robbed the Doctor’s house while away. 

Saturday, October 14th. Pleasant. Down the Walla Walla 
Valley. Very rough. All sand; no grass. Camped near the 
Fort on a Creek 2 miles from the Columbia River. 

Sunday, October 15th. Pleasant. Intended to start down 
the river and cross the Cascade Mountains, though we had 
heard there was no grass in the mountains and little on the 
prairies, and no wood but green willow; (and in fact there is 
little grass in the mountains and the pack trail bad—tull of logs 
and spring holes). “We drove up the animals and found 2 mis- 
sing; the Indians had taken them, and by offering them a shirt 
they found them, and next night they took another, which could 
always be found by giving a shirt. We then determined to sell 
our animals at the Fort and go down the river in canoes. 120 
miles to Perkins Mission, and grass so, so. 

Monday, October 16th. Pleasant. Went to the Fort situat- 
ed at the junction of Walla Walla with the Columbia, on a bank 
of land. It depends for wood upon catching drift in the river. 
Sold our mules for $12 each, and horses for $10. Many of the 
emigrants came in to go down the river in canoes, intending to 
exchange their cattle for others at Vancouver. 

Tuesday, 17th. Pleasant. Lying by at the Fort. Bought a 
canoe (small) for 1 blanket and 2 shirts; traded it for a larger 
one and gave a blanket &c to boot, and got things ready to go. 
Applegate’s company sawing boards to build a boat. Some In- 
dians here, the Walla Wallas. Some of them look well; others 
squalid. The Indians at Doct. Whitman’s look very well and 
part of them dress well. Named Kiuse. 

Wednesday, 18th. Cloudy. Still at the Fort. Wind high. 

Thursday, October 19th. Pleasant. About 12 started; 4 
canoes of us, with an Indian pilot. Banks of the river very high, 
rocky; country sandy. At the falls near the mouth of John’s 
River, one of the canoes struck a rock and upset, the lady and 
2 men clinging to the rocks, and were taken off by the Indian 
pilot pushing a canoe to them. Some attempted to wade to 
them but the current too strong; lost some of the things. 

Friday, October 20th. Pleasant. Drying up their bedding. 
Left at 12. Passed some rapids and camped at Sunset. Most 
of the country rises gently from the river after getting 30 miles 
below the Fort, but is quite sandy, and little bunch grass; no 
timber. 

Saturday, 21st October. Pleasant. Passed some rapids and 
rocky places. A little of the country level; balance of the day 
all mountains. Sandy and some bunch grass. 

Sunday, 22d October. Pleasant. Passed 5 or 6 rapids this 
day that were dangerous to navigation without a pilot. Called 
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at a jolly old Chief’s about 10 a, m., who had a beautiful little 
daughter. He appeared to be the head of a thriving party, and 
we suppose had intentions of robbing us at night. We bought 
some nuts, berries and fish and left him and camped at the falls 
where some wagons had just arrived, 13 days from Walla Walla. 
All mountain and sandy. es 

Monday, 23d. Pleasant. This morning our old pilot left us 
and we employed another to take us to Perkins Mission 12 miles. 
3 or + miles brought us to the first portage. Took our canoes 
out and carried them 1 mile; then 3 miles farther we camped 
among plenty of Indians, and among them a Chief. They ap- 
peared religious, praying and singing hymns at night. 

Tuesday, October 24th. Pleasant. Another portage (a 
chute’) of 14 mile to make this morning. Took leave of the 
Chief, and in 3 or 4 miles rapids; then a chute, about a stone’s 
throw in width, where all the waters of the Columbia pass with 
a fearful rush and rapidity. The sides of this chute are perpen- 
dicular walls of stone from 50 to 60 feet in height. Carried our 
packs 1 mile and hired Indians to run the canoes through emp- 
ty ; one shirt for each canoe. Camped on the rocks; got a fresh 
salmon. 

Wednesday, October 25th. Pleasant. Hired the Indians 
this morning to run our canoes one mile through the rapids and 
we went on foot. Saw hundreds of stacks of dry salmon here. 
The Indians catch great quantities here. Arrived at Mr. Perkins 
Mission at 11 and found the wagons here.*® Many of the people 
just ready to go down the river in canoes, some going on ‘rafts. 
Stopped the balance of the day to get some beef, 6c per Ib; . 
potatoes 50c per bushel. The Mission buildings are good 
wooden edifices ; meeting house, barn, &c. Timber pine and oak, 
Singular Indian medicine for the sick. 

Thursday, October 26th. Pleasant. Lying by for wind. 
Mr. Dwight came in today; his canoe up at the Dalles. 

Friday 27th. Cloudy. Made a start and got say, 4 miles, 
and laid by for wind. 

Saturday, 28th October. Pleasant. Made a good day’s 
travel. River wide and little current. Country all rocks and 
mountains. Many pretty scenes. Some of the Company cross- 
' ing cattle; swimming them. 

Sunday, October 29th. Cloudy. Just five months this day 
since I left the States, and here I am on the banks of the 
Columbia wind bound, and perhaps occupied just as I would be 
-at home, by cracking nuts, but not spending my time as agrce- 
ably as I often have done on this day, visiting my friends and 
talking of future prospects. Here I can scarcely think of them; 


29A Methodist Mission at The Dalles, Oregon. 


/ 
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No, cannot get time to even dream of them. All of course for 
the best, as Pope says, as such might awaken melancholy feel- 
ings, past scenes to regret. Near night the wind laid a little, 
so we made 8 miles and camped. Emigrants swimming cattle. 
‘Twenty miles to the falls. Timber, pine, ash, &c. 
Monday, 30th October. Clear. Oh! the pleasure of lying 
-by on this river for wind, to feast our eyes on the high peaks 


and cliffs that adorn the banks of this river on either side. Sub- , 


lime landscape, views that a Raphael or Correggio would have 
given thousands and endured any fatigue to have seen, and then 
the pleasure and gratification of being wind bound, and obliged 
to see them—’tis enchanting indeed! 

Tuesday, 3lst October. Clear. Laid by for wind till near 
night then made a run of 6 miles. 

Wednesday, November Ist. Pleasant till noon’ Came to 
the falls (Cascade) this morning and found Dwight and all of 
our company 1 day ahead of us. Abandoned our canoes and 
taking our packs on our back carried them 3 miles down the 
falls where a boat was lying to take emigrants to Fort Van- 
couver. | 

The falls are a little worse than the falls of the Ohio. By 
packing canoes % mile they can be run the balance of the rapid 
water (3 miles) with a light load. A great fishing here. Coun- 
try, mountains, rocks, &c. Fine views of singular rocks. Indian 
burying ground. Rain all night. 

Thursday, 2d November. Rain. Traveled all day. Moun- 
tains till near night; then some bottom land. . 

_ Friday, 3d November. Rain all day. Landed at Fort Van- 
couver at 12; were well received by Doct. McLauglin,?° who 
charged nothing for the use of his boat sent up for us, nor for 
the provisions, but not satisfied with that sent us plenty of sal- 
mon and potatoes, furnished us house room, and wood free of 
charge, and was very anxious that all should get through safe. 

. Many wood buildings here, and much trade in lumber, flour 
&c. They have 200,000 head of sheep, and cattle and horses in 
abundance. Two ships in port. Bottom land commences 20 
miles above the fort and extends down. 120 miles from Walla 
Walla to Perkins Mission; 100 from Mission to Fort Vancouver; 


7 miles from Fort to mouth of Wilammette; 90 from Fort to 
mouth of Columbia. 


Saturday, November 4th. Rainy. Left Fort in a skiff for 


Wilammette. Much of the bottom land low; the high land 
heavily timbered. No current. 


#Dr, John McLaughlin, “the excutive officer of the Hudson's Bay com- 
pany in the territory west of the Rocky Mountains.” Fort Vancouver is on 
the north bank of the Columbia near Portland, Oregon. ~ 


take so much interest in their welfare and condition. 
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Sunday, 5th November. So, So. Made almost to the falls 
and at the invitation of an acquaintance, stopped all night at the 
house. Some high land and all claimed. 

Monday, 6th November. Cloudy. Arrived at Oregon City 
at 10; much larger than I expected to find it. About forty frame 
buildings; nearly all new; two saw mills; one flour mill and an- 
other soon to be erected by Doct. McLaughlin. Labor in good 
demand. Common laborers, $1.25 per day; carpenters $2.50 to 
$3.00. Great water power here. Abundance of water, and a 
fall of 20 feet. Four stores here but few goods. 

Tuesday, 7th. Rain, cloudy; camped at town. 

Wednesday, 8th. Rainy. Oberman and some of the emi- 
grants came in. 

Thursday, 9th November. Cloudy; nothing doing. 

Friday, 10th November. Rainy. Went with Clark to run 
out a claim. 

Saturday, llth. Foggy and cold. Fixing to go to the 
mouth of the Columbia; heard 5 persons were drowned at th 
Dalles. 

Sunday, 12th November. Some river fog &c. Some of 
the men came in who had been out making claims. The Twali- 
tine Plains are 17 miles from the falls, and not very extensive 
(Tualitin) ; they lie in patches of timber and prairie. One or two 
and perhaps 3 miles of prairie, and then a strip of timber. Most 
of the land dry, though occasionally a good duck pond. Timber: 
fir, oak, and a little cedar and soft maple. The best wheat 
raised here I ever saw; crop from 20 to 25 bushels. 

The Yamhill country, 30 miles above this, is very good land 
and generally preferred to any other section, being prairie inter- 
spread with timber which is mostly fir; a little Cedar and oak, 
the oak rather short; does not grow of great height like the fir. 
The country up the Wilammette is much of the same description, 
but many parts on the river too heavy timbered to be ever 
cleared for a farm. The timber very thick and the tallest I ever 
saw. 

A considerable wheat raised near Lees (?) Mission 30 miles 
up the river and shipped down in battleax (sic) to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. The Mission here (at the falls) is making 
money by selling goods, grinding wheat, sawing lumber &e; 
but all for the sake of the poor, degraded Indians, to civilize 
them; what charitable beings! and how they weep over the 
ignorance of the poor Indians when they take their beaver skins 
to the Fort and sell them, instead of trading with those who 


’ The tide-water comes within 5 miles of this place, and of 
course there is little or no current, which with the rain and 
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eternal fogs that hang over this place must make. it, as its ae 
fever and ague country. 

The bottom is narrow here for a town, say 14 mile. 

There being no opportunity of going to California till 
spring I concluded to go to the mouth of the Columbia, and it 
no vessel going, to winter there. So went to Fort Vancouver, 
and after camping in the rain 2 or 3 days got a canoe, and Foster 
and myself started and after some days of rain, hard paddling 
and wet sleeping, arrived at Fort George, and found 3 vessels 
there, just getting ready to leave, 2 of them for the Sandwich 
Islands and one for the N. W. Coast. 

The river is wide, with many low islands that the tide 
floods; ’tis full of swans, ducks and geese. The banks for great 
part of the way, are hilly, rocky and rough; occasionally a low 
place, good for raising ducks and geese. Quantities of timber, 
and little that looks like civilization till you reach Fort George, 
and then not much, though ’tis said a few miles from there the 
country is level, and they raise many vegetables. 

Fort George is a good frame building; would make a good 
farm house. Little can be seen of the Astoria Fort, but some 
old posts &e that show where it once was. The day I arrived 
I went on board the Brig Pallas, and she ran over to Barkers 
Bay. Next day went to sea; and aiter a passage of 22 days 
' arrived at Oahu, Sandwich Islands, December 22, 1843. 
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Fort Hall: Captain Grant. 
Fort Boise: Captain Piatt. 
Walla Walla: McKinley. 
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NEGRO SLAVES IN UTAH 
By Jack Beller, B, S., University of Washington 


In Salt Lake City, at the intersection of Main and South 
Temple streets stands a monument to Brigham Young andthe 
pioneers of 1847. At the end of the list of original pioneers on 
the bronze tablet on the north side of the monument are the 
names of “Green Flake, Hark Lay, and Oscar Crosby, Colored 
Servants.” 

Hark Lay and Oscar Crosby were brought to Utah by John 
Brown, a native of Tennessee, who was sent on a mission for 
the L. D. S. Church to the Southern States in 1843. He labored 
in Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi, where he baptized a 
large number of persons and organized several branches of the 
Church. 

In April, 1846, he assisted in fitting out a company of four- 
teen families in Mississippi and’started for the Rocky Mountains 
where they expected to meet the Saints from Nauvoo. They so- 
journed at Pueblo for'the winter. Brown and seven others re- 
turned to Monroe County, Mississippi, for their families upon 
learning that President Brigham Young had not yet left Winter 
Quarters, and that the exodus was not yet complete. They were 
instructed to leave their families in Mississippi another year. 

John Brown continues the narrative in his journal:’ “After 
a few days rest we began making preparations to move our fam- 
ilies early in the spring, to Council Bluffs, and thus be ready to 
go westward with the Church. About this time Elders Bryant 
Nowlin and Charles Crismon came to our settlement directly 

-from Council Bluffs. They carried an epistle from the council 
of the twelve apostles, instructing us to remain another year with 
our families, but to fit out and send all the men we could spare 
to go west with the pioneers.” 

“We held meetings to consider the matter, at which we con- 
cluded to send some four colored servants as pioneers, one of us 
going along to take charge of them. William Crosby, John H. 
Bankhead, William Lay, and I each furnished a servant, and John 
Powell arranged for his brother David to go along. It fell to my 
lot to go and take charge of the company.” _ 

“Tn order for us to reach Council Bluffs in time, it was neces- 
sary to make this journey of a thousand miles during the winter 
months. All arrangements being made, we left Mississippi on 
January 10, 1847. D. M. Thomas joined with his family, and 
Brother Charles Crismon also accompanied us. We were well 


_1Extracts from the private journal of the late John Brown, who for a 
period of twenty-nine years was Bishop of Pleasant Grove. Arranged by his 
son, Dr. John Zimmerman Brown. Improvement Era, July, 11910. 
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fitted out with two good wagons and supplies, but as we traveled 
northward the weather became extremely cold.” 

“At St. Louis, where we were joined by Joseph Stratton and 
his family, we purchased more teams and wagons. A few days 
later Bryant Nowlin and Matthew Ivory overtook us, and we 
now had six wagons. But the mud was so heavy that we had to 
lay over several days. Finally it turned cold, giving us the se- 
verest kind of weather, which was extremely hard on the ne- 
groes. My servant, whose name was Henry, caught cold and 
took the winter fever, which caused his death. I buried: him in 
Andrew county, Missouri, at the lower end of the Round Prairie, 
just eight miles north of Savannah.” 

“In this neighborhood we purchased some more cattle, and 
resuming our journey, we reached the Bluffs a few days before 
President Brigham Young and the pioneers started for the West. 
While we were waiting here, John Bankhead’s colored man also 
died with the winter fever. This journey from Mississippi was 
the hardest and severest trip I had ever undertaken.” 

“T left one wagon and its load here with Brother Crismon, 
to bring along with the families that were to follow, and took 
the other two wagons and the two colored men, Oscar Crosby 
and Hark Lay, who had survived the journey, and joined the 
Pioneer Camp. Brothers David Powell and Matthew Ivory also 
enlisted as pioneers and on April 11, when the pioneer company 
was organized, and I was chosen captain of the Thirteenth Ten, 
these four men were assigned to my ten.” 

According to records in the Historian’s Office of the L. D. S. 
Church: Green Flake was born January, 1825, as a slave in 
Anson County, North Carolina, on the plantation of James M. 
Flake’s father, and spent all of his early life in that family; he 
went with the Flake family to Nauvoo, IIl., and thence west dur- 
ing the ‘Mormon’ exodus of 1846. Green Flake’s permanent 
home was Union, Salt Lake County, Utah; but he lived tem- 
porarily in Salt Lake City after the fall of 1893; later he moved 
to HA and died at Idaho Falls, Oct. 20, 1903. 

Hark Lay, or Hark Wales was born about 1825 in Mississipp1; 
he died about 1890 in Union, Salt Lake County, Utah. aed 

Oscar Crosby was born about 1815 in Virginia; he died in 
1870 in Los Angeles, California. 

“Tune 16, 1856. President Brigham Young returned to 
Feramorz Little’s where he had an interview with Bros. Jesse 
Little and Robert Burton about Bro. Kamp taking away his 
negroes.” (H. B. Y. 359)—From the Church Journal of History. 

Some of the Utah slave-holders and their negro slaves, says 
Mr. Amasa M. Lyman, Jr., of Teasdale, Utah, son of Amasa' M. 
Lyman, original pioneer of 1847, were: ; 
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SLAVE-OWNERS NEGRO SLAVES 

Daniel My Thomass = AG oe Toby. 

Walliani Wate ws: qe ee oe eeee Uncle Phil. 

Walliama: Toa y 7. te eee ne eee Hark, Henderson, and Knelt. 

Walltam. Crosby 12 .cete ee eee Oscar and Grief. 

Jamés MveFlake iin eee Green and his wife “Liz;” later 

; known as Mrs. Martha Green 
Flake. 

Woellianie sith. eens TAN TRGARE eget ” Hanna, and Law- 


rence. 
‘John H. Bankhead 
John Brown 


It was customary for slaves to assume the surname of their 
masters. Where a surname is not given, it is to be understood 
that it was the same as that of the master. 

D. M. Thomas came from Tennessee and arrived in Utah 
1849. William Lay, William*Crosby, John H. Bankhead and 
their families came from Monroe County, Miss., to Utah in 
1847 or ’48. James M. Flake and family came*from North Caro- 
lina and arrived in Utah 1848. John Brown returned to Winter 
Quarters in the fall of 1847; came to Utah with his family in 
1848. ‘ 

According to Dr. John Z. Brown, his father obtained Betsy 
Brown, a 16 year old mulatto girl from St. Louis and brought 
her to Lehi, Utah, in 1848. At the time of the emancipation she 
married a colored barber, Flewellen. 

“John H. Bankhead and family came from the ‘South’ and 
brought a number of slaves who remained [after their emanci- 
pation] with the family [at Wellsville, Cache Co.] as free per- 
sons of color until the death of Mr. Bankhead in 1884.”’—Accord- 
ing to records in the L. D. S. Church Historian’s Office. John 
H. Bankhead resided at Draper, Salt Lake County. According 
to Mrs. Sina Bankhead (colored), of the Mill Creek Ward, Salt 
Lake County ; her father-in-law was one of the negroes that John 
“H. Bankhead brought with him to Draper. His name was 
Nathan Bankhead and was married twice; the name of his first 
wife was Mary, and that of his second wife Susan. : 

The following information was obtained from Mr, Jasper 
N. Perkins of Salt Lake City, grandson of Reuben Perkins and 
nephew of Monroe Perkins; and from Mrs. Esther Jane Leg- 
groan (colored) of Mill Creek, Salt Lake County, daughter of 
Mary Perkins, one of the Perkins slaves (see articles on James 


Roney in Esshom’s Pioneers and Prominent Men of Utah, 
y p- 958): 


{ 
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Reuben Perkins came to Utah Oct. 18, 1848, with the 
Andrew H. Perkins Company, from North Carolina and settled 
at Bountiful, Davis County. He brought several negro slaves 
with him, Frank, his wife Esther, and most of their eleven chil- 
dren. Their oldest son named Ben went snow blind while work- 
ing ona ranch. “Perkins, Franklin. Born 1823 in North Caro- 
lina; Came to Utah 1848, A. Perkins Company. Married Esther 
—1835, in Grundy county, Mo., who was born 1833; Their child- 
ren: Sarah, m. Peter Livingston; [Ben]; Mary, m. Sylvester 
James; Downey, m. Sylas Sprouse; Ephraim, d. aged 21; Wes- 
ley; d. aged 8; Albert, d. aged 3; Manissa and Thomas B., d. 
infants; Sylvester, m. Martha A. J. Stevens; Charlotte, m. 
Charles Camble. Farmer. Died 1878, at Salt Lake City’? 

Monroe Perkins owned another negro slave named Ben, 
whom he sold in Utah to Sprouse, a southerner. While return- 
ing to his south home, Ben escaped into the mountains, near 
Denver and returned to Utah. Many descendants of the negroes 
once belonging to the Bankhead and Perkins families are _re- 
siding in Salt Lake County, Utah. 

In an interview with Mr. Samuel. Davison Chambers and 
his son Mr. Peter Chambers (colored) of Mill Creek, Salt Lake 
County, both of whom came to Utah in 1870, they related as 
follows: Martha, who later became the wifé of Green Flake, was 
brought to Utah by Heber C. Kimball. [Kimball was a native 
of Vermont and came to Utah as an original pioneer in 1847. He 
returned to Winter Quarters and then came with his family to 
Utah in 1848. ] 

Daniel Sprouse, a negro slave, was brought to Utah by 
his master Sprouse from Texas in the ‘fifties.’ 

I have been informed by Atty. Benjamin L. Rich of Salt 
Lake City that his grandfather Charles C. Rich, in whose honor 
Rich County, Utah, was named, owned three pairs of slaves that 
were later liberated in California when Rich went there in 1851. 
Charles C, Rich was a native of Kentucky and arrived in the 
Great Salt Lake valley Oct. 3, 1847. 

The following is copied from the “Millennial Star” of Feb. 
15, 1851: “We feel it to be our duty to define our position in re- 
lation to the subject of Slavery. There are several men in the 
Valley of the Salt Lake from the Southern States, who have their 
slaves with them. There is no law in Utah to authorize slavery, 
neither any to prohibit it. If the slave is disposed to leave his 
master, no power exists there, either legal or moral, that will 
prevent him, but if the slave choose to remain with his master, 
none are allowed to interfere between the master and slave. All 


2Pioneers and Prominent Men of Utah, by Frank Esshom, 1913, p. 1096. 
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the slaves that are there appear to be peprfectly contented and 
satisfied.” (Mill. Star, Vol. 13:63). 

Was Utah slave or free territory? “By the compromise of 
1850, California. was acknowledged free, and New Mexico and 
Utah were practically left as fighting ground for slave power.”* 
Utah was free territory by Mexican law. The “Compromise 
Measures” of 1850 opened Utah and New Mexico to slavery 
when they should be admitted as states. The Dred Scott de- 
cision of 1857 opened Utah and New Mexico unconditionally to 
slavery. Congress prohibited slavery in the Territories June_ 
191862: 

According to the U. S. census of 1850 there were 24 free 
persons of color in Utah, and 26 negro slaves, 12 males ‘and 14 
females. Twelve of the slaves were under 15 years of age. The 
26 slaves were reported to be on their way to California.* It is 
evident from the U. S. census of 1860 that all of the slaves did 
not go to California but that some remained in Utah. A few of 
the slave-owners went with Amasa M. Lyman to San Bernar- 
dino, California, in 1851, to establish an L. D. S. colony ; among 
these were Charles C. Rich, William Mathews, Daniel M. Thom- 
as, William Crosby and William Smith. Their slaves were lib- 
_ erated in California as that state was then free soil. Mr. Lyman, 
Jr., relates that when William Smith realized that his slaves 
would become free in California, he tried to take them to Texas, 
but his slaves desiring freedom, refused to go with him. When 
the Buchanan war broke out in 1857" the rancho of San Ber- 
nardino was sold and the Saints returned to Utah. According to 
the U. S. census of 1850, Utah was the only western state or 
territory having slaves. 

The U.S. census for 1860 gives the number of colored per- 
sons in the Territory of Utah as 59, 30 free colored and 29 slaves. 
Of the slaves, Davis County had 10 and Salt Lake County 19. 
Of these 29 negro slaves, 18 were males and 11 were females.® 


Slavery in the U. S., The, Encyclopedia Americana, Vol. 27, p. 396. 


4Statistical View of the U. S. and C endi he S 
1850, panes 85, 805 f a ompendium of the Seventh Census 


The Seventh Census: Report of the Superintendent of the Census for. 
Dec. 1, 1852, to which is appended the Report for Dec. 1, 1851, p. 160. : 


'The U. S. Census for 1860, pages 574-6. 
A Century of Population Growth in the U.S. 1790-1900, p. 140. 
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AMERICAN POSTS (Continued) 
By Edgar M, Ledyard 


“Hempstead, Camp. On same site as Camp. Black, located on 
Long Island. New York. 

Hendershott, Camp, at Davenport. Iowa. 

Henderson, Fort, in Lee County. Alabama. 

F Henderson, Fort, east of Pueblo on Arkansas River. Colo- 
rado. 

Henderson, Fort, temporary fort in Florida War, left bank 
of the St. Mary’s River, about two and one-half miles west of 
Coleraine. Georgia. 

Henderson, Fort, at New Orleans. Louisiana. 

Hendrel, Fort. North Carolina. 

Hendrick, Fort. On the Mohawk River, 30 miles below 
Herkimer. New York. 

Hendricks, Fort. This fort or block house was erected about 
the year 1770, in Middlecreek Township, Snyder County, and 
stood very close to the public road leading from Selinsgrove to 
Lewistown. The block house was built over a fine spring of 
water; it was preserved for over 100 years. This post was very 
strongly built with the usual loop holes from which rifles could 
be fired. About the year 1781, many depredations were com- 
mitted by Indians in the vicinity of the fort and a number of 
white people killed and scalped there. Pennsylvania. 

Henrietta, Fort. Western part of Umatilla County, near 
Pilotrock. Oregon. 

Henrik, Fort William, also known as William Hendrik Fort 
and Henrik, Fort Willem. About 1674 the Dutch recaptured Fort 
James (New York) and changed the name to “Willem Henrik” 
but for only a short time since under a treaty New York was 
returned to the British and the name, “Fort James’, resumed. 
Later it was again changed to Fort George. New York. 

Henry, Fort. Temporary fort in Florida War, on a small 
island in the “Everglades”, east of the northern end of Long Key. 
Florida. 

Henry, Fort (1810-11). Idaho’s second fur trading post. The 
first post was called Kullyspell House; it was located on the 
present site of Hope, Kootenai County. Fort Henry was built to 
protect trappers against Blackfeet Indians of Montana. The 
post was located in southeastern Idaho near the present town 
of St. Anthony. Established by Major Andrew Henry of the 
Missouri Fur Company on Henry’s Fork of Snake River, in 
Pierre’s Hole. Idaho. 

Henry, Fort, in Randolph County. Missouri. 


Henry, Fort, on Lake George. New York. 
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Henry, Fort, in Schuylkill County. Pennsylvania. 

Henry, Fort. Right bank of Tennessee River, near State 
line. Built by the Confederates. Fort Henry and Fort Donelson 
were 12 miles apart and usually associated. These forts were 
built in 1861 and strongly garrisoned by the Confederates and 
were the two most important works on the first line of defense 
in the West. The Federal troops met with obstinate resistance 
while taking these forts from the Confederates. General Grant 
came to be known as “Unconditional Surrender Grant” on ac- 
count of demands he made here. Stewart County. Tennessee. 

Henry, Fort (See Fort Fincastle.) Named in 1776 after 
Patrick Henry, the Governor of Virginia. Virginia. 

Henry, Fort. The site of this famous post is in the main 
business district of the present City of Wheeling. The site is 
marked with a tablet which stands on the curb. The exploit of 
Elizabeth “Betty” Zane brought this post into prominence. 
Elizabeth Zane is buried in an old and neglected cemetery across 
‘the Ohio River, at Martin’s Ferry, Ohio. McCullough’s “Leap” 
was made in the north part of Wheeling while pursued by In- 
dians,, in an attempt to reach Fort Henry. West Virginia. 

Henry House. This was known as “The House of William 
Henry”. According to “David Thompson”, Henry’s House was 
evidently situated. some distance above Jasper House. These 
were both distant outposts of which there were several in the 
vicinity. Canada. 

Henry, Patrick, Camp, at Jackson. Mississippi. 

Herkimer, Fort, at Herkimer. New York. 

Herriman, Fort, about 14 miles southwest of Salt Lake City. 
Now a small village called Herriman. Built by Mormons in 1849 
as a protection against’ Indians, Salt Lake County. Utah. 

Henshaw, Fort. See Hyndshaw, Fort. Pennsylvania. 

Hibernia, Fort (1803). X. Y. Company. Canada. 

Higley, Fort. One of the defenses of Knoxville, south of 
the Holston River. Tenessee. 

Hill, Camp, Tallapoosa County. Alabama. 

Hill, Camp, Cumberland County. Pennsylvania. 

Hill, Fort, at Round Lake, Lake County. Illinois. 

Hill, Fort, near Boston. Massachusetts. 

Hill, Fort, in Hinsdale County. New Hampshire. 

Hill, Fort, in Genesee County. New York. 

Hill, Fort, in Hillsboro, Highland County. Ohio. 

Hill, Fort, in North Bend, Hamilton County. Ohio. 

Hill, Fort, near Fort Washington, Montgomery County. 
Pennsylvania. 

Hill, Fort, one of the defenses of Knoxville, ea i 
and north of the Holston River. Tennessee. _ ee 


(To be Continued) 
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